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Business Machine— Tool of Library 
Progress 


FELIX E. HIRSCH 


The librarian of Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y., prepared this 
évaluation of the use of business machines in a medium-sized 


public library. 


IGHT YEARS AGO Edward A. Wight 
E presented before the library institute 
at the University of Chicago a paper deal- 
ing with methods and techniques of library 
surveys: in which he called the attention of 
librarians to the tremendous service business 
machines might render them. He outlined 
the various possibilities of gathering a body 
of objective evidence as a basis for practical 
library administration and concluded: “The 
counsel of capable librarians, followed by a 
thorough testing of the procedure in a dem- 
onstration, is recommended.” 

In the time that has passed since the 
publication of Wight’s essay a small num- 
ber of university libraries have applied the 
punch-card method to certain routines. 
After having used International Business 
Machines in the circulation work of the 
University of Florida Library for more 
than a year, E. Carl Pratt felt compelled 
to state: “The resulting rapid and ac- 
curate handling of routine matters gives the 
librarian more time for professional matters, 
such as studying the reading interests and 
habits of students or correlating the use of 
the library with grades received.”? How- 
ever, the most comprehensive experiment 
Was undertaken neither by a university nor 
a large public library but by a medium- 
sized suburban library, that of Montclair, 


—_— 


‘Wilson, Louis R., ed. Library Trends. Chicago, 
1936, p. 344-60. 


*Library Journal 67:302, Apr. 1, 1942. 


N.J.; there not only the circulation process 
but also the whole book collection and 
acquisitions were recorded by I.B.M. ma- 
chines. Margery Quigley, the Montclair 
librarian, discussed the history and general 
significance of her pioneering effort some 
time ago. But a full appraisal of the 
Montclair experiment seems possible only 
now, after she has made accessible to the 
profession the data gathered by machines 
during a whole year. 

At first glance this green portfolio* may 
look like just another accumulation of dry 
facts, but as the reader studies the twenty- 
three statistical tables more thoroughly and 
uses his imagination, his efforts are re- 
warded beyond expectation. He finds that 
the business machines have spread before 
him an amazing wealth of sociological, edu- 
cational, and professional information, cer- 
tainly more conclusive evidence than is usu- 
ally gathered together in strenuous and 
costly “surveys.” 


WuHuo Reaps? 


It pays to look at a few striking data. 
Libraries are sometimes told that mainly the 
very old and the very young frequent them; 
the Montclair figures prove that the age 
groups from nineteen to thirty-eight years 
account for one quarter of the adult cir- 





3 Library Journal 66:1065-67, Dec. 15, 1941. 
* Books and Readers in Montclair; Records by 
Punched Cards, 1943. Montclair Public Library, 1944. 
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culation even in wartime. Old _ people 
(those sixty-nine years and above) are re- 
sponsible for less than one tenth! Another 
sheet gives the distribution of reading 
throughout the various wards and districts 
of the city; a check with corresponding 
‘census figures permits the librarian to see 
whether or not the library system renders 
equitable service to all neighborhoods. Also 
the occupations of registrants are compared 
with the local U.S. Census figures; thus 
the question can be examined as to whether 
a library reaches all strata of society with 
equal vigor or appeals only to the chosen 
few. The observation that women prevail 
among library readers is borne out by the 
Montclair statistics. What about the edu- 
cational level? The machine gives the an- 
swer after ten minutes of sorting time, 
which is sufficient for a considerable run of 
cards. Needless to say that in this town 
of rather wealthy commuters, people who 
have completed at least high school, if not 
college or graduate school, outweigh the 
educationally underprivileged. Also the 
national background of the readers is ana- 
lyzed ; naturally, it required tact on the part 
of the staff to get the desired information 
from the clientele. 


‘ 
Wuat Do THE PEOPLE READ? 


But the machines do even more. The 
two most striking statistical sheets in the 
Montclair portfolio are those that bring the 
detailed data of the population served to- 
gether with information about the type of 
books read. For this purpose the whole 
book collection of the library was reclassified 
(what a great opportunity for taking in- 
ventory and intelligent weeding!). Adult 
nonfiction was divided into four groups: 
aesthetics and belles lettres; popular and 
current; scholarly and philosophical; text 
and handbooks. At a later date additional 
tabulations for the divisions of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, imperfect though it 
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is in some respects, may prove highly de- 
sirable. Adult fiction was broken down 
into ten types, such as adventure, detective 
and western, historical, animal stories, etc, 
This having been done, a real analysis of 
reading interests and habits became easy. 
Some misconceptions were corrected: ¢.g., 
the much maligned housewives do not read 
only fiction, as is often observed, but ac- 
count also for one fourth of the nonfiction 
reading, including the proportionate amount 
of scholarly and philosophical books. On 
another sheet the educational level of the 
borrowers is correlated to the types of books 
they take out; here again some unexpected 
results were tabulated, which may be a chal- 
lenge to pedagogues. 


Wuat Books Are Boucur? 


Montclair shows that the business ma- 
chine can serve the acquisitions department 
too. The book purchases of the year are 
broken down as to their types, to their loca- 
tion in various branches, etc. The lack of 
significant importations from abroad is mir- 
rored by the fact that books in foreign lan- 
guages do not exceed 1 per cent of the total 
acquisitions. Food for thought may also be 
found in the figure showing that five sixths 
of the books bought were published during 
the last four years and only about 7 per 
cent were printed before 1930. Although 
this writer strongly doubts the validity of 
obsolescence studies in the college library, 
he believes that they may contain a lesson 
for the public library.’ Finally, the Mont- 
clair Free Public Library lets us in on the 
secret of the sources from which it acquires 
its books. One dealer accounts for more 
than half of all purchases; about one quar- 
ter consists of editorial copies, which seem 
to be a very advantageous form of supply; 
gifts amount to about 8 per cent; and the 
rest goes to various book dealers, book clubs, 


5 See Frederic G, Melcher’s editorial in Publisher's 
Weekly 146:169, July 15, 1944. 
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publishers, secondhand stores, and so forth. 
These are but a few examples picked at 
random from Miss Quigley’s portfolio. 
They elucidate the benefits that may be 
derived from the installation of business 
machines in the library. Certainly library 
schools would be well advised to use various 
sheets from the portfolio as teaching tools 
for courses devoted to the library and the 
community, to reading habits of adolescents 
and adults, etc. However, it would be pre- 
mature to take these statistics as the basis 
for any long-range scientific investigations. 
The year 1943 was by no means a typical 
one for libraries; the same holds for 1944 
and even 1945 will not bring the return to 
normalcy. Therefore, it may be hoped that 
Montclair will publish its statistics for a 
period of four or five consecutive years; 
then only will we be able to draw valid 
conclusions as to reading trends in one 
specific community from these figures. 


Wuo Can AFrorp MACHINES? 


But we do not need to wait till then 
with certain general comments on the func- 
tion of the business machine in the library 
of tomorrow. The objection is frequently 
raised that the rental for installing I.B.M. 
equipment is out of proportion to the aver- 
age library budget. This argument cannot 
be brushed aside easily. A library that uses 
as many machines as Montclair does will 
have to expect a bill commensurate to the 
enormous services rendered. However, no 
library will be obliged to rent the whole set 
in the postwar period when the I.B.M. ma- 
chines are again freely available. Some 
may want to mechanize only part of their 
routine work; e.g., the Boston Public Li- 
brary did this with its book purchases. In 
such or similar cases the nearest service bu- 
reau of I.B.M. could take care, at modest 
expense, of sorting and tabulating the 
punched cards whenever desired. There- 


fore, business machines are not in reach 


just of a few privileged institutions, but 
many medium-sized libraries will be able 
to avail themselves of their services and 
thereby effect considerable savings. ‘There 
is no reason why they should not catch up 
with the progress of technology at long last. 

This change will help to revolutionize li- 
brary work. It will cut out much of the 
drudgery from which we have suffered so 
long and will set free energy for more 
worth-while, more truly professional tasks. 
Whereas in the past a major part of the 
library dollar went into cataloging and 
circulation, in years to come we might leave 
the one job in its mechanical aspects to the 
Library of Congress and the other largely 
to I.B.M. This would enable most of the 
staff members to function as the personnel 
of a “community intelligence service” as was 
proposed by William S. Learned in his 
classic treatise on The American Public Li- 
brary and the Diffusion of Knowledge 
twenty years ago. It should be stressed at 
this moment that the present writer ad- 
vocates exclusively a change of emphasis on 
various tasks of the library; that is, refer- 
ence service could be intensified, adult edu- 
cation fostered, public relations built up. 
He would never wish to see any competent 
loyal employee dismissed by a short-sighted 
board of trustees because he was introducing 
labor-saving machines in his library. This 
point cannot be made too strongly. 


Wuat Garns For LIBRARY SERVICE? 


If the staff takes the trouble thoroughly 
to evaluate the facts gathered by machine, 
the level of library service is bound to rise. 
In fact, the large public library will cease to 
be at a disadvantage as compared with the 
small college library, in which all the 
relevant data about intelligence, interests, 
and limitations of the individual student are 
known. One glance at the information 
assembled on the borrower’s registration 
card and at the type and quantity of books 
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he took out over a given period will offer 
In fact, a public li- 
brary in 1950 might send a letter of sym- 
pathetic inquiry to a patron who did not 
borrow books for a certain length of time 


all the clues needed. 


and make some suggestions for reading to 
him, just as an efficient department store 
might do with a former good customer. 

detailed which 
may be tabulated at a moment’s notice will 
enable the administrator to detect whether 
his library reaches out into all social strata, 


Furthermore, statistics 


age groups, and areas of the community. 
It will also ease his task of interpreting to 
the taxpayers the services rendered and 


If a 


policies followed by his institution. 
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disgruntled citizen complains that the li- 
brary is buying too many western stories for 
his good money, he will be shown the 
statistics which prove that many readers stil] 
The 
figures presented by I.B.M. machines will 
put an end to all sweeping assertions on 
library service and thus clear the atmos- 
phere. 

An old friend of mine used to say that 
for him as a social scientist the most exciting 


insist on them as their literary diet. 


book of the year was always the current 
volume of the U.S. Statistical Abstracts. 
To the librarian endowed with vision hardly 
anything could be more thrilling than this 
first portfolio of Montclair library statistics. 


‘Postwar Information Bulletin 


THe Postwar’ INFORMATION’ Ex- 
CHANGE, INC., after over a year of func- 
tioning as an informal group to consider 
the exchange of information about the post- 
war period, has been organized as a formal 
group with Evans Clark, executive director 
of the Twentieth Century Fund, as its 
chairman. The Postwar Information Ex- 
change is made up of the staff members of 
more than forty research and educational 
agencies dealing with national and inter- 


Mrs. Helen T. 
Steinbarger, who has represented A.L.A. 


national postwar problems. 


at meetings since the organization of the 
P.I.E., is one of its directors. 

To 
available to the public the exchange has de- 
cided to publish a leaflet, “Postwar Infor- 
mation Bulletin.” The “Bulletin” 
make available to individuals in local com- 
munities the pooled information of the 


make its clearing-house facilities 


will 


membership of the Postwar Information 
Exchange, Inc., and will be planned to 
help discussion leaders, program chairmen, 


teachers, librarians, and others to stimulate 
mass interest in postwar problems. By 
selecting and describing the materials which 
are most valuable for group study and by 
making suggestions for their use the officers 
of the exchange hope to make the “Bulletin” 
a publication which will render a coordinat- 
ing service not available elsewhere. The 
“Bulletin” informative 


digests of significant national and interna- 


will also contain 
tional problems together with ideas for study 
and discussion. 

Because of the importance of informa- 
tion about the postwar period and particu- 
larly information of the type it is planned 
to include in the Information 
Bulletin,” many librarians will undoubtedly 
be interested in subscribing to it for their 
libraries. According to present plans, it 
will be a four-page printed monthly, and 
the subscription rate is one dollar for twelve 
issues. Orders should be sent to the Post- 
war Information Exchange, Inc., 8 W. 


4oth St.. New York City 18. 


“Postwar 





























Book Weeks on Allied, Occupied, 
or Neutral Nations 


OLGA M. PETERSON 
Chief, Public Relations Division 


HERE HAVE BEEN requests from repre- 
I cssives of many national groups for 
book weeks on other countries to follow on 
the heels of British, China, and Russia book 
weeks. Many librarians have asked for the 
same thing. Therefore, this article will at- 
tempt to list materials available on allied, 
occupied, or neutral nations not already 
mentioned in previous numbers of the 
Bulletin. Inquiries were sent to informa- 
tion bureaus representing all nations not 
allied to the Axis, exclusive of those in 
Latin America, which will be treated 
separately in a later Bulletin. If some na- 
tions are missing from the list, the slight 
is not intentional. In many instances no 
information was received in response to our 
inquiry. All items are free unless other- 
wise specified. 

For two reasons the A.L.A. is not pro- 
claiming specific dates for book weeks on 
the nations mentioned below. When inter- 
est is concentrated into a short period of 
time, agencies supplying materials are over- 
whelmed with demand for limited items, 
and many librarians were doomed to dis- 
appointment when they tried to secure films 
or special exhibits for previous book weeks. 
By leaving the date to the discretion of the 
individual library, we hope to relieve the 
concentrated pressure on sources of material 
and also to permit each library to select the 
time most suitable to the public it serves. 
School and college librarians will find this 
particularly convenient, because they can 


coordinate their plans with teaching sched- 
ules. 

Even if book weeks are not planned, it 
might be advisable to send for much of this 
material, since many of the countries may 
suddenly become of primary importance in 
the news. 


Belgium 


Belgian Government Information Cen- 
ter, 630 Fifth Ave., New York City 20. 


”* 


Posters. 22” x 283”, and economic maps. 
No samples sent. 

Photographs for display, 16” x 19”. 

Films. 16 and 35mm. sound films on Bel- 
gium and the Belgian Congo, history, culture, 
and the Belgian underground. Catalog on re- 
quest. 

Radio recording. 15-minute playing time 
with transcription. 

Pamphlets. Informational pamphlets and 
bibliographies on Belgium and the Congo. 

Lecture and forum service. ‘Terms on re- 
quest. 


Canada 


Wartime Information Board (Canada), 
620 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


”- 


Posters. 24” x 30”, colored, concerned 
with the Canadian war effort. 

Map. 24” x 344”, in color, National Geo- 
graphic type. 

Pamphlets and periodicals. Canada at 
War, monthly magazine. Canada, Our 
Dominion Neighbor by Merrill Denison, For- 
eign Policy Association, 1944, 25¢. A Selected 
List of Wartime Pamphlets. Reference Pa- 


pers, a series of informational bulletins giving 
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The Netherlands Information Bureau suggests the above layout for a Netherlands Book Week 
display. Materials are available from that office. The design may be adapted to other book 
weeks. 


yearbook data and available in quantity. 
Canada, 1944, the official handbook of present 
conditions and recent progress. Bibliogra- 
phies. 

Speakers. “May be obtained through this 
office when suitable occasions offer.” 

Program suggestions. Indexed pamphlet 
including program topics, plans for forums 
and round tables, study and discussion groups, 
quiz programs, and special features. 


National Film Board of Canada, 84 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago. , 

Films. Special catalogs of films on food 
and nutrition or on Canada at war. A special 
newssheet, issued monthly to labor unions, 


suggests topics and materials for film forums. 
It is available to libraries. 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica, 4049 W. 26th St., 2nd Floor, Chicago 
23. 

Bibliography. Literature on Czechoslova- 
kia and the Czechoslovak cause, 1944. Books 
and leaflets in English. 


Czechoslovak Information Service, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19. 


Posters. Industrial and war themes; pic- 
torial posters with photos, charts, and de- 
scriptive captions; reprint of display sheet in 
color, with poem by Joseph Auslander, printed 
originally in the Saturday Evening Post; maps 
and pictorial maps. 

Radio script. 30-minute dramatization of 
Carel Kapek’s play Mother, a story of a Czech 
family on the first days of invasion, entitled 
The People Know. 

Pamphlets and reprints. Magazine articles 
on music, literature, and politics. President 
Benes on War and Peace and Democracy in 
Czechoslovakia: Czechoslovak Sources and 
Documents, Nos. 3 and 4, June and August 
1943. Czechoslovakia Fights Back, “Record 
of the material and spiritual destruction 
wrought on occupied Czechoslovakia . . . the 
story of the unbending faith and determined 
courage of a people who refuse to die,” 
American Council on Public Affairs. Several 
short pamphlets on various aspects of Czech 
culture, economy, and future plans. 

Films. 16 and 35mm. sound, ranging in 
length from 9 to 72 minutes. Some obtainable 
from commercial agencies are included in 
catalog published by the information service. 
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Denmark 


Friends of Denmark, 116 Broad St., 
New York City. 


Posters and pamphlets available, but sam- 
ples were not sent for inspection. 


Greece 


Greek Office of Information, 2100 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, 
D.C. 


Posters and maps. I war poster and 2 
graphic maps. 

Books. The Greek Miracle, translated by 
David Walker, Hastings House; story of the 
Greek campaign, reviewed in the Booklist for 
Oct. 15, 1943. Remember Greece by Dilys 
Powell, Hastings House; picture of Greece 
as she was and is today. These books are 
free from the Greek Office of Information as 
long as the limited supply lasts. 

Pamphlets. Several on Greece’s position in 


World War II. 


India 


Government of India, Information Serv- 
ices, 2633 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


Posters. Multi-color scenic posters, 25” x 
38”, and photogravure posters on India’s part 
in the war, 15” x 20”. Pictorial maps, show- 
ing economic and natural resources, 18” x 30”, 
and detailed colored economic maps, 12” x 
16”, 

Films. Catalog on request. 

Pamphlets. The peoples of India, war and 
postwar conditions, the education of the In- 
dian soldier and his return to civilian life. 

Bibliography. India’s history, culture, eco- 
nomics, and public affairs. 

Pictures. Mounted portraits of Indian 
poets and philosophers, captioned and suit- 
able for display. Poster illustrating alpha- 
bets of twelve leading languages of India. 
Large colored picture of the Hindu Goddess 
of Learning. Available later in the year. 
Reserve now. 


British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20. 


Exhibit. 39 photo panels and 1 diorama. 
120-150 running feet of space necessary, and 
weight 1900 pounds. Lent for cost of trans- 
portation. 


East and West Association, 40 E. 49th 
St., New York City 17. 


Materials are available; write for details. 


The Netherlands and Dutch Possessions in 
the Pacific and the Caribbean 


The Netherlands Information Bureau, 
Netherlands Museum, Holland, Mich. 


Posters and maps. Colored or black and 
white posters, large selection in various sizes. 
Maps and charts showing extent and re- 
sources of Holland, the Netherlands East and 
West Indies. Other display sheets. 

Pictures. Sets of mounted photographs suit- 
able for display. 

Exhibits. Lent for cost of one-way trans- 
portation from nearest office of Netherlands 
Information Bureau. Several exhibits includ- 
ing books, sets of large display panels, ob- 
jects related to Dutch life and culture, art 
prints, a collection of fine photographs by 
Philip Hanson Hiss, other photographic ex- 
hibits, etc. Exhibits of modern Dutch paint- 
ing and sculpture can be arranged, if insur- 
ance is provided. Exhibits are so varied and 
of such interest that librarians are advised to 
write for detailed information. 

Pamphlets. A permanently useful collec- 
tion of pamphlets, some profusely illustrated. 
Interesting because of present strategic im- 
portance of the Netherlands East Indies. 
Postwar reconstruction, foreign policy, eco- 
nomic resources, education, relations with the 
Japanese, art and decoration, races, etc. 

Books. An excellent selection of current 
books on the Netherlands, many strikingly 
illustrated, available on loan. Old and rare 
books in the library of the New York office 
may be lent for display under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Bibliographies. Children’s Books about 
the Netherlands and the Netherlands East 
and West Indies. A Selective Guide to Eng- 
lish Literature on the Netherlands with a 
supplement to Oct. 6, 1943, 129p. plus supple- 
ment. Bibliography on Technical Subjects in 
the Netherlands East Indies, with a key to 
location in United States collections. List 
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of Books on Hollanders in America. 100 
Most Used Reference Books on the Nether- 
lands. 

Films. Catalog on request. 16mm., sound 
and silent films, some in color. 

Recordings. A series entitled You Can't 
Beat the Dutch, for playback machines only; 


‘can be used for programs fifteen minutes to 


an hour in length. Free loan. 

Lecturers and forum leaders. Consult the 
lecture department of the New York office, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, or the 
nearest branch office—Holland, Mich., or goo 
Mills Building, San Francisco. 


East and West Association, 40 E. 49th 
St., New York City 17. 


Materials are available; write for details. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand Legation, Washington 8, 
D.C. 


Posters. War posters in color, about 22” 
x 38”. 

Pamphlets. Meet New Zealand, prepared 
in New Zealand for the use of U.S. armed 
forces. Other pamphlets on New Zealand 
in the war. 

Films. 16mm. sound, free loan. Allies in 
the South Pacific, the cooperation between 
New Zealand and American troops. 

Lecturers and forum leaders. No fee, but 
expenses should be covered. Legation will 
try to arrange a tour, if enough requests are 
received from a particular area. 


Poland 


Polish Information Center, 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Posters. War posters in color, patriotic 
themes. Wall chart, 20” x 20”, with 8 maps 
showing checkered career of Polish bounda- 
ries. 
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Exhibits. Modern graphic art, peasant art, 
architecture, culture, and Poland’s part in the 
war. Mounted photographic panels, about 
8’ high, requiring about 20 to 40 feet of 
space. “[wo-week loan period. 

Bibliographies. Books on Poland. Books 
by Polish Authors in English. 

Pamphlets. Political and war themes. 
Several reprints from scholarly American 
magazines. 

Periodicals. Comments on Polish Affairs, 
a newsletter published every two weeks; cur- 
rent events as gathered from underground 
and regular news services, plus short edi- 
torials on prewar education, social program, 
etc. The Polish Review, weekly illustrated 
magazine of news, information, and general 
cultural articles. Polish Facts and Figures, 
pamphlet series, each devoted to some one 
phase of Polish information, i.e., public edu- 
cation, Jews, Polish-Russian relations, the 
Polish fighting forces. 

Films. Mimeographed list on request. 

Recordings. Dramatizations, interviews, 
recitations, music; 18 programs, in English, 
15 minutes in length. 


Switzerland 


Official Information Bureau of Switzer- 
land, 475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Some tourist material, including posters, 
pamphlets, and films. 


Yugoslavia 


Consulate General of the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Some tourist material, two reprints of 
speeches on the Yugoslav struggle for inde- 
pendence, and a compilation of reports from 
the American press on the 1941 revolution 
and the war in Yugoslavia entitled 4 Nations 
Fight for Survival. 
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Notes on the Visit to Latin America 


N THE JUNE A.L.A. Bulletin I had a 

brief statement about why Mr. Lyden- 
berg and I were visiting Latin America. 
Now that I am back I want to share with 
the members a few of my impressions. 
These paragraphs will have to be informal 
and personal inasmuch as the report which 
Mr. Lydenberg and I will make jointly to 
the A.L.A. and other organizations has not 
yet been written. 

Librarians. ‘The most outstanding im- 
pression is that the library leaders who have 
studied in our library schools or our li- 
I refer 
particularly to Dr. Jorge Basadre, director 
of the National Library in Lima; Sr. Héc- 
tor Fuenzalida, director of the Central 
University Library in Santiago, Chile; Srs. 
Ernesto Gietz, Carlos Victor Penna, and 
Jorge Alberto Simonelli, who are associated 
with university and other libraries in 
Buenos Aires; and Dr. Rubens Borba 
de Moraes, former director of the Mu- 
nicipal Library of Sao Paulo, now engaged 
in work both in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. 


braries are doing a magnificent job. 


These men are centers of modernism in 
library organization and service and for 
training other librarians. ‘Their activities 
give promise of making over the libraries 
of their countries. ‘They are among the 
best friends the United States has in their 
countries. In Buenos Aires, for example, 
Mr. Gietz has associated with himself Mr. 
Penna and Mr. Simonelli, both trained in 
the United States, in the organization and 
operation of an institute of library science. 
There is a committee of librarians for gen- 
eral supervision. The staff includes not 
only the men named but several young 
women who have been trained for their 


special jobs. “Together they have prepared 


and published a union list of periodicals. 
They are recataloging the libraries of the 
various university faculties and making a 
union catalog in the process. ‘They are 
translating the 4.L.4. Catalog Code, the 
Vatican Code, the A.L.A. Glossary of Li- 
brary Terms, the A.L.A. Rules for Filing 
Catalog Cards, and have arranged for their 
publication by a commercial publisher in 
Buenos Aires with our approval. 

Several other. men and women could be 
The im- 


portance of increasing the interchange of 


mentioned in several countries. 


librarians between the United States and 
the other American countries cannot be 
It may be added that it 
will be difficult for our hospitality to 
visitors to equal that which the friendly 
Latin Americans bestowed upon the two 
representatives of the A.L.A. 

The The three 
American libraries in Mexico, Managua, 
and Montevideo are carrying on cultural 
relations activities which appear to be sur- 
passed in present and long-time significance 


overemphasized. 


American libraries. 


only by the interchange of people. Again 
and again, in all three cities, it was said, 
“The library is the best thing ever done in 
this country by the United States.” All 
three libraries, though small and inade- 
quately staffed, are attractive, inviting, 
much used, obviously much appreciated by 
readers and students of all ages and levels 
of education. From 60 to 70 per cent of 
the use is by citizens of the three countries. 

No two of the libraries are carrying on 
precisely the same program, but the Biblio- 
teca Artigas-Washington in Montevideo 
may be used as an illustration. Arthur E. 
Gropp, librarian (with the able voluntary 
assistance of his librarian wife) is running 
a good library, organizing and directing 
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conversational classes in English, arranging 
for lectures and receptions, directing and 
teaching in a library school, helping in the 
drafting of library legislation and in the 
organization of a library association, and 
serving as friendly professional counselor to 
every alert librarian in or near the capital. 
I doubt if there is to be found in Latin 
America a cultural representative who is 
doing more for the good neighbor policy. 

Library schools. The short-term library 
schools conducted in Bogota and Quito, 
and the longer one in Lima, were obviously 
successful. ‘They gave more than one hun- 
dred librarians and prospective librarians an 
introduction to study and supervised prac- 
tice in modern library methods and service. 
The eagerness, alertness, esprit de corps, 
and friendliness to the United States of the 
students we met are eloquent testimony to 
the general success of the teachers, most of 
whom were North American librarians. A 
few of the students have already come to 
the United States for further study; many 
are eager to come. We learned that a 
pleasing personality, friendliness, flexibility, 
and fluent Spanish are essential for the 
teachers. All of these schools should be re- 
newed and should eventually become perma- 
nent parts of some educational institution. 

The library school in Sao Paulo is in- 
tended to be permanent. Students and 
The excellent 
work of some of the graduates demonstrates 
the soundness of the teaching. 


faculty are a fine group. 


In Santiago, Chile, some instruction is 
being given by Sr. Fuenzalida. He is 
working practically alone, except for the 
people he has trained, and greatly needs 
help not only in the teaching but in the de- 
velopment of his ambitious undertakings. 
In Buenos Aires a library school is being 
conducted in the Museo Social, pending the 
time when a more ambitious program can be 
inaugurated by the university. Courses in 
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Montevideo have already been mentioned. 
In Rio there is a library school in the na- 
tional library and another in the De- 
partamento Administrativo do Servico Pi- 
blico. In Mexico it is expected that a 
library school will open this year in the In- 
stitute of Anthropology with one or more 
North American instructors. 

Books for Latin America. The gifts of 
United States books and periodicals made 
through the A.L.A. during the past two 
years have been welcomed everywhere. In 
places where they are out on open shelves, 
and in some others, they are used exten- 
In general the small libraries make 
better use of them than the large ones. One 
small and new national university, which 
is now practically without library facilities, 
expects to use our contributions as a nu- 


sively. 


cleus for the university library. 

Interchange of institutional publications. 
Almost without exception the libraries we 
visited are eager to increase their exchange 
relations with North American institutions. 
We were able to assure them of a similar 
eagerness on the part of our colleagues in 
the United States. We asked several li- 
brarians in Latin America to write to our 
Washington office, describing the journals 
they have for exchange and sending a list 
of the institutions with which they now 
have exchange relations, in the hope that 
we could make helpful suggestions. 

In this necessarily incomplete and infor- 
mal summary I have only hinted at two or 
three recommendations. We saw a good 
many weaknesses in our cultural relations 
programs and many ways in which the gov- 
ernment agencies and voluntary organiza- 
tions can make improvements. In our offi- 
cial report we shall do our best to make 
constructive suggestions as well as to note 
our observations. 

Cart H. MILAM 
Executive Secretary 
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That’s the Way the Money Goes 


R. E. DOOLEY 
A.L.A. Comptroller 


HIS IS THE sToRY of the A.L.A. 

dollar—where it comes from, how it 
is handled, and where it goes. The A.L.A. 
is a large and complicated going business. 
Perhaps some members think the A.L.A. 
is very rich and could easily appropriate 
funds for any member’s favored project. 
Actually, the A.L.A. is relatively poor, be- 
cause only a small per cent of our total 
revenue is free from restrictions. 

Kinds of Money. We receive three 
kinds of money. One kind is very de- 
finitely tagged and labeled and can be used 
only for specific projects, e.g., a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to pay for costs 
of a survey of the Army Medical Li- 
brary. Other money is earmarked but the 
restrictions are somewhat less stringent, 
é.g., income from subscriptions to A.L.A. 
periodicals and regular membership dues. 
A third kind of income is relatively un- 
restricted, e.g., income from contributing 
and sustaining members and interest on the 
Carnegie Corporation endowment fund. 

Total Income. Our total income last 
year was about $774,000.21 Of this, 
$521,000 was labeled for special purposes, 
$170,000 was for the membership and com- 
bined publishing budgets, while $83,000 
was relatively free and unrestricted. 

If we break up an A.L.A. income dollar 
in accordance with the per cent of income 
from various sources, we find that mem- 
bership dues provide 9¢, book sales and 
subscriptions, 13¢, endowment income, 10¢, 
annuity premiums, 17¢, grants and pay- 


* The figures in this article are based on Aug. 31, 1943, 


because the current fiscal year was not ended when it 
was written, 


ments for special activities, 50¢, and 1¢ for 
all other items. 

Earmarked Income. ‘The partially re- 
stricted $170,000 came from and went back 
into the activities we might call self-support- 
ing: Booklist subscriptions and advertising, 
$29,700; sale of Booklist review books, 
$3660; subscriptions to College and Re- 
search Libraries, $3000; receipts from sale 
of books, $60,600; subscriptions to Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin’, Journal of Docu- 
mentary Reproduction, and Hospital Book 
Guide, $7900; revenue from regular dues 
after deduction of $4700 as allotments to 
divisions, $56,700; subsidies, $4400; and 
other items amounting to about $4200. 

Dues. Our dues scale is based on salary, 
and approximately 1¢ out of each $5 of 
salary is paid to the A.L.A. in membership 
dues. Regular personal dues in 1943-44 
will be about $45,000. This represents 
$22,500,000 in salaries. Dues average 
about 8¢ per week per member, varying 
from the cost of a coke for the lower salary 
bracket to the cost of a package of cigarettes. 
If there were no large endowment fund 
($2,000,000), dues would need to be more 
than doubled to continue present Head- 
quarters service. ‘This fund, wisely in- 
vested, provides in effect a continuing an- 
nual grant of from $70,000 to $80,000, 
depending upon the earning capacity of the 
securities during any fiscal year. 

It is a generally accepted principle in 
budgeting that publishing activities should 
pay their own way. The librarians and 
libraries who buy the books and sub- 
scribe to the periodicals, should pay enough 
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for the service to make it self-support- 
ing. This is not always possible because 
during some years there are only a few new 
titles and income drops. In such years the 
publishing budgets need to be subsidized or 
they will operate at a loss. An attempt is 
made to operate publishing activities at cost 
as a cooperative service for the profession. 

Special Projects. The $521,000 which 
came labeled for special purposes can be 
broken down into three groups. One hun- 
dred thirty-four thousand dollars came from 
approximately 1000 A.L.A. members of the 
A.L.A. retirement plan. This was trans- 
ferred in full to the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company of New York City. Rec- 
ord work and correspondence in connection 
with these annuities is a Headquarters serv- 
ice costing about $2400 annually and 
financed from the unrestricted income. 
Sixty-six thousand five hundred dollars came 
from libraries participating in the Importa- 
tions Plan for cooperative purchase of schol- 
arly periodicals published abroad. The 
balance of this income, amounting to 
$320,000, came from foundations and the 
government for specific activities, such as: 


Financed by the U. 8. Government 


Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico 
Books and periodicals for Latin America 
Cultural institutes in Latin America 


Financed by Carnegie Corporation of New 
York 

Library institutes on war problems 

Subsidy for publishing American Library 
Laws 

Publication of book lists on war-related sub- 
jects 

British, Russian, and Chinese book weeks 

Purchase of books for libraries in Alaska 


Financed by the Rockefeller Foundation 


Collection and storage .of materials for li- 
braries in war areas 

Catalog of Library of Congress in book form 
for sale to research libraries 

Library schools in Latin America 
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Survey of the Army Medical Library 
A.L.A. international relations 


Free Income. ‘The relatively unrestrict. 
ed $83,000 consisted of special membership 
dues, $7600, and endowment income. 
$75,300. This income supported the fol- 
lowing Headquarters activities: Education 
for Librarianship, Personnel and Placement. 
Public Library Division, School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division, Statistical Service, 
Headquarters Library, and, in addition, 
about 40 per cent of the administrative and 
general office expenses. Any substantial 
appropriation from these funds for a new or 
different activity would mean the elimina- 
tion or curtailment of one or more of the 
Headquarters services mentioned above. 

Budget-making. A.L.A. budget-making 
is a cooperative undertaking. The division 
and department chiefs and also committees 
and boards, if some special activity is under 
way or planned, prepare request budg- 
ets. The Comptroller, with the assistance 
of other staff members, prepares an estimate 
of anticipated income and expenses for the 
coming year, and these estimates are ex- 
amined by the Budget Committee when it 
meets at Headquarters, usually in late 
September. The Budget Committee ex- 
amines particularly the estimates of income 
and makes recommendations to the Finance 
Committee and Executive Board on alloca- 
tion of expected funds. The Executive 
Board authorizes final budgets. All budg- 
ets must be within the estimate of income 
approved by the Finance Committee and 
“for such activities as fall within the policies 
established by the Association or Coun- 
cil.”” Because there are always more worth- 
while things to do than there is money, all 
requests for funds are in competition with 
each other. 

Safeguarding and Preserving Assets. 
The A.L.A. may be regarded as trustee for 
funds amounting to approximately $750,000 
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annually, and any story about where the 
money goes ought to mention the responsi- 
bility for protection of assets. 

An article in the June Bulletin gave some 
picture of the staff at Headquarters that 
handles A.L.A. funds. All are bonded, in- 
cluding not only the Accounting Depart- 
ment but mail clerks and messengers and 
those of us who are authorized to sign 
checks. The Trust Department of the 
First National Bank is fiscal agent of 
endowment and with the 
endowment fund trustees in the purchase 
and sale of Our books are 
audited annually by the firm of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell, and Company. 


funds works 


securities. 
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Our insurance program includes group 
insurance, fidelity bonds, workman’s com- 
pensation, fire insurance, insurance of mem- 
bership dues, subscriptions, and accounts 
receivable; also safe and office messenger 
burglary and robbery insurance, public lia- 
bility liability for employees 
and authorized agents of the Association 
wherever they may be. The entire cover- 
age costs about $900 a year. 

Grants. The increase in appropriations 
for special projects by foundations and 
government during recent years should be 
a source of gratification and pride because 
large grants are seldom made to organiza- 


and auto 


tions without a reputation for continuity 


INCOME, 1942-43 
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of purpose, stability, and efficiency of ad- 
ministration. Although funds for special 
purposes cannot be diverted to other pur- 
poses, they can pay the cost of their own ad- 
ministration. During the current fiscal 
year funds from foundations and govern- 
ment will contribute approximately $7000 


in payment of their share of the operating 
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costs of the Headquarters office. When this 
is considered together with the prestige the 
activity confers on library service as a whole 
and the goodwill to libraries the program 
helps to build, benefits to the American 
Library Association from special Projects 
may be well worth their cost in time and 
planning. 


A.L.A. Budget Committee Report 


Because of having no midwinter meeting this 
cil by the Budget Committee. 


year, a report has not been made to the Coun- 


Complete record of appropriations and expenditures will be 


contained in a Treasurer’s Report appearing in the December number of the Bulletin. For 
information until then, a ten-month summary of income and disbursements has been prepared 


by R. E. Dooley, Comptroller. 


Rosert BINGHAM Downs 
Rupo_tPeH H. GJELSNESS 
Car VITz 

ALTHEA H. WarreEN, Chairman 


Income 
I II III IV 
12 Months 
10 Months July 1943 
1942-43 1943-44 thru Budget 
Source of Income September thru June June 10944 1943-44 
Booklist 
MIN 5550/00 5 560m WaleKS seis oe ein oss $ 3,728 $ 4,001 $ 4.52 $ 4,500 
Review books EIT OEE LP GAN ee 3,150 2,963 2,478 3, 20¢ 
SeeeeOMS ORE SSIES 6c cccicscccsccccece 21,445 24,723 28,720 27,600 
IE NINE ina o 65:0.0 10 0:0,0.6-059¢: 600.5 2,144 2,335 3,303 3,200 
PU SEND sesccdic esc cesinssriecsnse cine — 41 a 
Membership 
al a iad) at ania bd we 57,204 63,306 67,321 63,600 
ee | a ee eae 6,967 7,762 8,372 7,500 
Endowment ........ ‘ beats Ae ae 826 853 1,318 1,300 
Paper salvage and other ...... we Pen wee 368 555. 931, 500 
; * cae e : 
Less allotments to divisions . eens 35334 4,275 5,659 4,850 
Publishing 
Receipts from sales—Books ecb aad nee om 49,563 84,545 OS.S71 110,43 
Receipts from sales—Periodicals ........... 7,730 8,044 8,213 7,58 
Subsidies 2... ccccccccccccccccccs 1,002 5,484 7,884 5,780 
Paper salvage 100 - 
College and Research Libraries 
Sebecriptioms atid sales 2.2.00. ccecscccccese 2,75 3,075 3,43 3,100 
POR Fe errr 1,262 1,262 1,262 
Endowment 
ee See eee ee 64,125 62,266 72,149 70,000 
EE Chcect ce gnandios Ge ha eho CARN eee $217,668 $267,040 $300,920 $304,676 


special projects? 
Grand Total 


For 


Columns I and II compare the first ten months 
is greater than last year for most items, 


Column III gives actual income for one year ended June 30, 1¢ 
of the current fiscal year. With a few exceptions the income this fiscal year (ending Aug. 31, 


bly be close to the amounts in Column ITI 


of the fiscal 


obieveese's $373,934 
eee ey $640,074 





years 1942-43 and 1943-44 Income this year 


1944: July and August of 1943 and ten months 
1944) will proba- 
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1 From: 
American Council of Learned Societies ..... oc ne ae -$ 14,410 
Rockefeller Foundation ...... vo se 95,080 
Departments of U.S. Governme Se aR ne ee . 241,880 
Libraries ....... a Ce ee ee eens weet 
ER (S05. ceudvodadpbata ss detskahse ita’. eee 599 
Total .... bali caveats. 4 Saati ee a ($373,034 
*Deduction 
Expenditures 
Ten 
Months Estimated Budget 
Budgets 1043-44 1943-44 1943-44 
BE, Hiko6a 5.6 a0veercenese ieee seatniacaty eer eee ree $ 38,500 $ 30,518 
DENGMA® B20 CONFETENCE ... i... 6 cc cacsccccccncscceneecne ... 56,308 63,800 62,983 
Es caa.9 00 6:0tb'0''0:6 @ wane Oe Pn ; ; 88,126 104,000 118,550 
College and Research Libraries ....... ' Ore ee —— 3,900 4,100 
Committees and contingent ....... igi f* ads: AUR 1,109 1,500 1,803 
Education for Librariz anship i a it RT eee a 6,240 7,900 8,110 
Ce sca sis ob0h sees cbbescbuneasees 4 6,710 8,400 8,057 
ee ca hk 0. 4 bk a0. 005¥aa's Sains eae dalbrawenion : OS Ee Q,212 11,500 11,628 
NE SURUEMEDON 95 <6 ksi dle on b6 Kho 0.00 whee oe dean i 9,935 12,200 14,334 
ene Cnhiaren’s Library Division ...........cccrccesscsovens 5,398 6,700 6,725 
i ri tae eck 6k eR ab wees boa eh els a benaes yea taera ie eta Rey 2,107 2,500 1,137 
Administrative and general office (undistributed) .... Tee: 25,000 26,849 
kd a Sacre bea 6653 nt SEO RSAS AA EES Ea Ra aE aa $242,372 __ $285,900? $303,704 
Special projects! . er eT ee ... 278,790 
OS aa eee Pe ey eee oy ree ee $<2r, 162 
1Principal projects: 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas ..... acta ais aren $ 57,849 
American libraries in Latin America .......... : cixebukie 52,538 
Books for Latin America ........... sa ah! he ; ooo Oa, 257 
ND © 57 ais an wee sdlno As Sead s-wielb are eae vkdereternmeets 7,667 
Emergency library activities .................. a ee 7,560 
SES ROT eee ee Rane Poe me : sine ee 
Library of Congress cards, book catalog ....... ; iene Sa 
Library schools in Latin America ..............cceeeeceecee 6,226 
Library surveys ............. Re ede ey eee 
Meemees @abatow——Mewicn, DF, oo oi sco 5:csccse dae sccseecesascba 4,375 
International relations ..... ; Peer re Heke 
EE 20 MRD |... ca wdlsls akae haew eases camels neneee 10,264 
Total ... anh Reo Pre AR teint BE ee ee eee $278,700 


*Includes disbursements for ten months and an estimate for two 
months. The actual figure on August 31 may vary 2 or 3 per cent 
in either direction. 


No MAN can possibly be educated in any complete manner in the first twenty-one years 
of his life; certainly none has the complete education that the librarian requires. Where 
on earth can there be a better place for the making of a man of parts, of culture if you 
like, with all its literary and human contacts, than the library? I am assured that there 
are people who can work in libraries without ever reading a real book or having a real 
conversation with an educated man or woman, but to me it is merely a ludicrously 
incredible situation. The real librarian is forever at school or university. Otherwise he 
is merely not a librarian. 

—W. C. Berwick Sayers 
Library World, July 1943 











Library Planning: A Review 


DONALD CONEY 


The librarian of the University of Texas discusses Dr. Wilson’s Library Planning, 


which was prepared for the A.L.A. 


HE MEMORANDUM by Louis R. Wil- 
cyan on library planning, after a trial 
edition in mimeographed form, now joins 
the Committee on Postwar Planning’s Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries in 
print and is one of a series of working 
memoranda aimed at helping libraries steer 
a true course in the postwar period. It may 
be assumed that William H. Carlson’s 
standards for college and university li- 
braries and Mary Peacock Douglas’s stand- 
ards for school libraries, when completed, 
will receive wide distribution in print. 

Planning for libraries is presented in two 
ways. Each of the thirteen sections begins 
with a summary of the planning which has 
taken place since about 1936 in each area 
considered. Most of the sections conclude 
with suggestions for further planning. The 
areas covered are the A.L.A. and affiliated 
and related organizations, the various kinds 
of libraries, adult education, library educa- 
tion and personnel, publication, administra- 
tion and technical processes, buildings and 
equipment, and measurement and research. 
Although circumstances required the author 
to work away from A.L.A. Headquarters 
and its information files, his long interest 
in library trends and his wide experience 
has minimized this handicap. The sum- 
mary sections are, in effect, a bibliography 
summarizing the content of 154 published 
items, most of which deal with planning in 
some way or other. 

Planning is loosely defined and in some 
sections, as the author says, “activities grow- 


ing out of planning rather than actual 


plans themselves have been presented.” 
Since no attempt is made at evaluating the 
plans described, this memorandum is action 
prior to the first planning process specified 
in the National Resources Planning Board 
formula—namely, the determination of 
As such it should be of great use to 


individual 


goals. 
librarians, committees, and li- 
brary organizations as a conspectus of plan- 
ning to date. overview of 
planning, major trends, in terms of detailed 
and well-studied plans already made, can be 
determined, such as the trend toward fed- 
eral and state aid in the public library field. 

Section three, on public libraries, rightly 
gives a good deal of space to McColvin’s 
important but little-known Public Library 
System of Great Britain; A Report on Its 
Present Condition with Proposals for Post- 
W ar Reorganization and the later and more 
official report of the Council of the Library 
Association on 


From this 


postwar reorganization. 
While the memorandum is limited to plan- 
ning for United States libraries, the reports 
just referred to are so vigorous and stimu- 
lating as to be required reading for planners 
in the public library field on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

The recommendations for planning which 
conclude most of the chapters are the 
author’s own and are not necessarily those 
of the A.L.A. nor of any of the other agen- 
cies whose work is reviewed ; they are acute 
In the 


recommendations for college and research 


and incisive and vigorously put. 
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ute 


the 


libraries, Dr. Wilson deals critically with 
the training of the college and university 





library worker and questions the suitability 
.of existing training programs. In his com- 


ments on the need for educating the college 


instructor to help his students make skilled 
| use of library and bibliographical apparatus, 
' the author puts his finger on one of the 
fundamental weaknesses of college teaching: 
“The narrow specialization leading to the 
doctorate insures knowledge of specialized 
materials and procedures at the graduate 
level. 
with the materials which are involved in 


But it does not insure familiarity 


teaching and student guidance at the under- 
graduate level. It is apparent that 
graduate schools must train college teach- 
ers as well as certify research competence. 

In the field of library education Dr. 
Wilson urges a re-examination of the basic 





assumptions underlying library education 
today in the light of the use and oppor- 
tunities of libraries. He holds that such 
changes and progress as have been made in 
education for librarianship have taken place 


 . of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries for 1944-45 
are: president, Winifred Ver Nooy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries; vice president, 
Blanche Prichard McCrum, Wellesley Col- 
lege Library, Wellesley, Mass.; secretary, 
Charles V. Park, Central Michigan College 
of Education Library, Mount Pleasant; 
treasurer, Vera S. Cooper, DePauw Uni- 
versity Library, Greencastle, Ind.; past- 
president, Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore 
College Library, Swarthmore, Pa.; direc- 
tors, Willis H. Kerr, Claremont College 
Libraries, Claremont, Calif.; Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, State University of Iowa Li- 
braries. Iowa City; and Eunice Wead, De- 
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within the framework of fundamental as- 
sumptions laid down twenty years ago, at 
the time library schools became a part of 
colleges and universities. 

The final section on measurement and 
research is brief but more important than its 
size implies. The author urges the evalua- 
tion of libraries and library service, not by 
measuring the size of the book collection 
and the number of degrees the librarian has, 
but in terms of its usefulness to the clientele. 
He urges that the A.L.A. accept responsi- 
bility for planning and investigation by the 
creation of a committee or a board with 
statistical and research assistants to survey 
library conditions and to help other A.L.A. 
groups to carry on investigation and re- 
search. 

While this memorandum does not present 
an official plan of action nor detailed recom- 
mendations, it brings together a wealth of 
pertinent material and suggests ways in 
which libraries may go in the future. No li- 
brarian or library group embarking on plan- 
ning activity can ignore this memorandum. 


A.L.A. Division Officers 


partment of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. A.C.R.L. repre- 
sentatives on the A.L.A. Council are: 
Vera S. Cooper, DePauw University Li- 
brary, Greencastle, Ind.; John S. Richards, 
Public Library, Seattle; Charles F. Mc- 
Combs, Public Library, New York City; 
Eliza Atkins Gleason, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta; Isa- 
bella K. Rhodes, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
Florence M. Gifford, Public Library, 
Cleveland ; Samuel W. McAllister, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor; 
Grace van Wormer, State University of 
low4 Libraries, Lowa City. 
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The 1944-45 officers of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification are: president, 
Lucile M. Morsch, Descriptive Cataloging 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; vice president (president-elect), 
Amelia Krieg, Public Library, Seattle; sec- 
retary-treasurer (1944-47), Alice E. 
Phelps, Public Library, Cleveland. The di- 
rectors-at-large for the division are: Ger- 
trude M. Boyle, Public Library, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Caroline Whittemore, Dart- 
mouth College Library, Hanover, N.H.; 
and Maurice F. Tauber, University of Chi- 
cago Libraries. Representatives of the di- 
vision on the A.L.A. Council are: Frances 
Ambuhl, Newberry Library, Chicago; 
Irene M. Doyle, University of Wisconsin 
Library, Madison; Laura C. Colvin, 
School of Library Science, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston; Susan Grey Akers, School of 
Library Science, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill; Julia C. Pressey, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

The following are the officers of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People for 1944-45: president, Mrs. 
Mary Peacock Douglas, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; vice 
president, Elizabeth D. Briggs, Public 
Library, Cleveland; secretary, Marguerite 
Kirk, Department of Library and Visual 
Aids, Board of Education, Newark; treas- 
Eleanor Kidder, Public Library, 
Seattle; past president, Mary S. Wilkinson, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. The 
directors of the division for the coming 
year are: Jewel Gardiner, Teachers Profes- 
sional Library, Sacramento, Calif.; Isabel 
McLaughlin, Public Library, Minneapolis; 
Marguerite Kirk, Department of Library 
and Visual Aids, Board of Education, 
Newark; Jean C. Roos, Public Library, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Ruth Evans Babcock, 
State Education Department, Albany; Mrs. 
Katherine Watson, Public Library, Denver. 


Representatives on the A.L.A. Council are: 


urer, 
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Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, State Depart. 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; 
Siri M. Andrews, School of Librarianship, 
University of Washington, Seattle; Mar-. 
garet V. Fulton, High School Library, 
Greenwich, Conn. ; Elizabeth Nesbitt, Car- 
negie Library School, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh; Amanda Ellen 
Browning, State Library, Indianapolis; 
Helen McSweeney, Public Library, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada; Mae Graham, De- 
partment of Library Science, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.; 
Irene Smith, Public Library, Brooklyn, 

The officers and directors of the Library 
Extension Division have been frozen in their 
positions for another year. 

The officers of the 
for 1944-45 are: chairman, Andrew B. 
Lemke, Matson Public Library, Princeton, 
Ill.; first vice chairman, C. E. Broughton, 
Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis.; 
second Phillips Bradley, 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
N.Y.; executive secretary, Mrs. Paul W. 
Cook, Public Library, Evanston, IIL; 
treasurer, Miss Marion Packard, Township 
Library, Flushing, Mich. The members 
of the board of directors for the terms ex- 
piring in 1946 are: John Charles McKay 
MacBeth, Public Libraries, Toronto, Ont. 
Canada; Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Berk- 
shire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
William Shand, Free Public Library, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Mrs. Elsie Bennett Wilson, 
Franklin Sylvester Library, Medina, Ohio; 
for terms expiring in 1945: Mrs. Neal 
Hammer, Public Library, Newton, Iowa; 
Stephen M. Jenks, Public Library, Gary, 
Ind.; Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Public Li- 
brary, Wheaton, IIl.; Joe Patterson Smith, 
Public Library, Jacksonville, Ill. The 
A.L.A. Council members representing the 
division are: B. F. Coen, Larimer County 
Library, Fort Collins, Colo.; Mrs. George 
H. Knaus, Public Library, River Forest, Ill. 


Trustees Division 


vice chairman, 
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What They’re Doing 


The information included in this summary was compiled from material 
received at Headquarters from librarians throughout the country. 


HE MINNEAPOLIS PuBLIc LIBRARY 
has chalked up a first to its credit: 
The first medical art show in the country 
opened June 19 and closed July 20. The 
library showed the work of medical artists 
from all over the country, plus rare books 
and plates in the medical and anatomical 
fields. 
Sarah L. Wallace, the Minneapolis pub- 
licity assistant, in a letter to the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Chief, said: 


But keep that hat off and make us a bow 
when you discover how we are doing it. The 
exhibit is insured for over fifteen thousand 
dollars. Over seven hundred invitations have 
been sent out to physicians, schools, dentists, 
and so on. And—it’s not costing the library 
a cent except for some incidental expenses 
like the postage for releases going out from 
here, my time (incidental!), and such. 

Modern Medicine gathered the exhibit to- 
gether for us and is paying for everything, 
even the mounts and the guest book. Modern 
Medicine even did the signs and posters and 
has put them up all over the city and has 
sent out many of the releases on our press 
form. Believe me, in these days of paper, 
help, and money shortage it’s a miracle to 
find an “angel” to back the library’s exhibits. 

The local papers and magazines are cover- 
ing it well. In addition, releases are going 
out to the home towns of all the artists, the 
medical journals and bulletins are getting no- 
tices, and the representative from Time Mag- 
azine is due here June 19. It’s been on two 
radio programs. 

As an afterthought I might say that the 
public is taking to it like ducks to water. 


LIBRARIANS LEARN 


The war has brought many new subjects 
to the fore in the world of librarians, none 


of which is more important than the defense 
worker and his work. Because they were 
expected to know about everything but un- 
fortunately didn’t, fifteen librarians in 
Madison, Wis., took a course in industrial 
terminology at the Madison Vocational 
School. At weekly sessions for five weeks 
the’ Madison librarians attended classes in 
such subjects as factory inspection, welding, 
forging, and die casting. 

Another subject which is becoming of in- 
creasing importance to librarians is the sub- 
ject of counseling for returning veterans. 
To enable them to be of assistance in this 
work, two members of the staff of the IIli- 
nois State Library attended the [Illinois 
Service Officers’ School for World War 


Veterans, which was sponsored by the 


Governor’s Committee on Veterans’ Re- . 


habilitation and Employment. Helene H. 
Rogers, assistant state librarian, says that 
the librarians are not planning to act as 
counselors themselves but that they hope 
the information they gained at this school 
will be of value to them in providing coun- 
selors with materials needed for their work. 


PosTwAR INFORMATION CENTER 


In addition to war information centers, 
at least one library has established a postwar 
information center. Colgate University has 
established its postwar information center 
for the benefit of townspeople, peace 
groups, faculty members, and students 
studying problems of the postwar period. 
The center is located in the library and in- 
cludes a core collection of nearly four 
hundred books and pamphlets and files of 
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“THE Homes WE FIGHT For” EXHIBIT 


Kathrine 


H. McAlarney, Philadelphia children’s librarian, discusses the exhibit with three of 


the artists who prepared it, the initiator of the program of “You Can Defend America,” and other 
interested spectators. 


periodicals. ‘he materials are being loaned 
by the library to individuals and groups 


within a radius of sixty miles of the campus. 


PHILADELPHIA EXHIBIT 


For fourteen weeks in the spring the 
Free Library of Philadelphia had an ex- 
hibition on “The Homes We Fight For.” 
The exhibition was made up of a series of 
blown-up photographs portraying the new 
the 
showed how teamwork in the family builds 


world in home. The photographs 
teamwork in the nation and included the 
place of everyone from grandmothers to the 
two-year-olds in the making of a sound 
home. The exhibit was inspired by the 
“Sound Homes” chapter of the victory 
handbook You Can Defend America. The 
photograph above shows a part of the ex- 
hibit. 


NortH CAROLINA CONFERENCE 


Thirty-two librarians from the Negro 
school libraries of North Carolina and one 
each from Florida and South Carolina met 
in a two-day workshop on June 9-10 at the 
School of Library Science of North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes, Durham. The 
working conference, sponsored by the li- 
brary school staff and the state department 
of public instruction, was planned as an 
intensive refresher conference for librarians 
Evaluating the present program 
of library service and planning for its im- 


in service. 


provement was the theme. 

Some of the materials produced will be 
distributed to all school librarians in the 
fall; others will be incorporated into recom- 
mendations to be submitted to the state 
department of public instruction for pro 
posed book lists next year. 
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MAINE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
The Maine Library Association has an- 
nounced a scholarship fund to be used in 
making loans without interest to assist in 
any step of the education of individuals 
from Maine who wish to become librarians. 
Persons eligible for admission to an ac- 
credited library school will receive first con- 
sideration although there are no positive 
tules. Recipients may repay the loans after 
they start to work, and as soon as the fund 
is built up again more loans can be made. 


Applications may be sent to any officer of 


the M.L.A. 


BustIness PLUGS THE LIBRARY 


The place of the American library in pro- 
moting freedom and the American way was 
stressed in a quarter-page ad of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company of 
Newark, N.J., in the Newark Free Enter- 
prise. After a number of New Jersey 
librarians had to the company 
commenting favorably on it, a copy of the 
advertisement was carried in Public Service 


written 


News, the company’s house organ, with a 
note that it was one of a series of advertise- 
ments in the Free Enterprise and that the ad 
met with favor from librarians. The ad- 


vertisement, a picture of which appears 
above, was planned by the advertising 
manager of the company. 


New Jersey Rounp Rosin 
The New Jersey Public Library Com- 


mission has prepared a_ seventeen-page 
mimeographed list of religious books which 
it has available for the people of New 
Jersey. In order to facilitate wide distribu- 
tion of the books the commission, of which 
Raymond C. Lindquist is secretary and 
librarian, has sent to librarians of the state 
copies of the book list, a suggested letter to 
be sent to religious leaders of the town, and 
a covering letter to the librarian explaining 
the proposed use to be made of the list. Mr. 


NO REGIMENTATION HERE! 


AMERICANS have the greatest library facili- 
ties of amy people on the face of the Earth. 

. This is eloquent testimony that we are a 
people free to search for truth without restric: 
tion or interference. I is testimony, too, that 
we believe in the freedom to publish and to 
read as we wish. 
















Americans do not like regimentauon in any 
form. In wartime we recognize its necessities, 
bent when peace comes we wamt none of it, 

Let us see, therefore, that our bill of rights 
remains unabridged, and that Free Enterprise, 
which has contributed so largely to the library 
movement in thes country, continucs to flourrsh. 


PUBLIC( SERVICE 
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Lindquist suggests that librarians send a 
round-robia letter to religious leaders in the 
community requesting that they pass the 
bibliography on to the next person on a 
list of ministers and other interested resi- 
dents, prepared by the librarian and en- 
closed. The appropriate number of postage 
stamps is also enclosed. 


RECRUITING PAMPHLET 

The staff of the Atlanta University 
School of Library Service has issued an 
attractive pamphlet on the library profes- 
sion for prospective recruits entitled Li- 
The 
brochure is divided into sections on What 
Is a Librarian? On Becoming a Librarian, 
Library Facts and Figures, and Atlanta 
University School of Library Service. 


braries, Librarians, and the Negro. 


Books FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 
The Public Library of Alhambra, Calif., 


has inaugurated a war project for the bene- 
fit of Alhambra men who are prisoners of 
Germany. During the California Send 
Your Books to War campaign persons who 
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were unable to give books to send to the 
The 
library has decided to use this money to 
buy books for war prisoners. ‘The books 
will be the pocket-book, paper-back type, 
which have proved to be successful for 
sending to servicemen, particularly since 
only five pounds of books may be sent to a 


men in service gave money instead. 


prisoner in any month. 

A list of Books for Prisoners of War and 
Civilian Internees in Europe has been com- 
piled by Matilde Kelly and Ruth Utter, of 
the Hild Regional Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library. The fifteen-page bibliogra- 
phy includes titles which were selected to 
comply with enemy restrictions and includes 
novels, mystery stories, nonfiction, classics, 
humor, omnibus volumes, and titles for 
self-study. It may be secured from the 
Chicago Public Library for five cents. 


CouRSES FOR LIBRARY CLERKS 
The Santa Monica, Calif., Junior Col- 
lege is offering a course in clerical library 
experience. ‘This course of four hours a 
week during a nine-week term prepares 
students for clerical positions in all types 


of libraries. The class work is enriched by 


practical experience in the junior college 
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library under the direction of the librarian, 
Edith Sperry. 

A six-week course for clerical library stu- 
dents was given during July and August 
in the Metropolitan High School in Los 
Angeles. “Twelve students completed a 
similar course in May and immediately 
found positions in county, school, and pub- 
lic libraries. “There is no fee for the course 
which includes instruction in typewriting 
if students are not typists and also prac- 
tice work in various libraries in the area. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE PATRONS 


Soft music as a background for reading 
is being tried out at the Brooklyn Public 
Library’s central building. Every afternoon 
for an hour the library presents recitals of 
recorded music from the balcony of the 
circulation hall. The project serves a two- 
fold purpose of providing a musical back- 
ground for reading and browsing and of 
acquainting the public with the resources of 
the library’s circulating record collection, 
according to Milton James Ferguson, the 
librarian. By and large the librarians have 
that 
approval. 


found the recitals have met with 
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School Libraries Face the Future 





= MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 
Los Mrs. Douglas, director of school libraries, North Carolina State Depart- 
da ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, is preparing the manuscript of 
tely the postwar standards for school libraries. 
sub- 
urse 
ting E PROPOSED BULLETIN on standards be shared and certain phases delegated to 
rac- for school libraries is scheduled for pire goign oe een in both 
| ae . . school and library work. 
7 publication early in 1945 under the title 4. Adequate hia library service includes 
“School Libraries for Today and Tomor- provision for trained library personnel and 
iS tow—A Statement of Standards” and is to clerical assistants; library collections of books, 
ding be issued as one of the pamphlets in the other printed materials, and audio-visual aids; 
iblic Planning for Libraries series. The tenta- library rooms properly equipped; a regular 
100n tive draft of the bulletin is being currently library eo library enti which a 
7 . : courages and assists in the use of materials; 
3 of considered by leaders in the educational and a continuing evaluation of the library 
the and school library fields before final revision. services in the total educational opportunity. 
rwo- An adequate educational opportunity for 5. School library service is of equal impor- 
i. every school child includes the opportunity tance to children of all ages and of all races. 
1 of for extensive reading, both informational Pen = central library within the school under 
A ; e direction of a trained librarian provides 
sof and recreational. Under adequately admin- 44. most desirable library ompertunity en 
ion, istered school attendance laws every normal both the elementary and secondary school 


the child between the ages of seven and sixteen 


wi will not only have the opportunity to learn 
with to read but will also have the ability to 

read. Inasmuch as every child in this age 
UD. group will be enrolled in school, he should 


have access to library service in his school 
and should be helped to develop the habit of 
systematic and regular use of libraries for 
continuing educational growth. To achieve 
this opportunity for every child requires 
Tecognition of the following concepts, 
Which are embodied in the standards: 














1. A school library is an integral part of 
l organization, and library service is an 
tial agency in the modern educational 
gram. 
»2. The school board as the governing 
gency of the school is responsible for pro- 
ling school library service in the school. 
| 3. The administration and supervision of 
Mhool library service, while an ultimate re- 
eility of the school administrator, should 
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levels. 

7. Provision for organizing library ma- 
terials centrally in a school administrative 
unit provides economical and effective direc- 
tion for school library development. 

8. Equalized opportunity for school library 
service is dependent financially upon state 
and federal aid administered through proper 
educational channels. 

g. Professional school library supervisory 
service by the state and city or county educa- 
tional agencies will do much to stimulate 
local groups in extending and equalizing school 
library opportunities. 

10. Proper attention to the development of 
school library services is basic to the develop- 
ment of a citizenship aware of the intrinsic 
importance of libraries in an informed nation. 





These concepts have been developed to 
apply to school library service and are in- 
herent in the standards which are designed 
to serve as one measure of adequate school 
library opportunity. 











A.L.A. 


School Library Standards Study 


THE bDrRArFT of “School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow—A Statement of Stand- 
ards” was discussed and revision suggested 
at a meeting of about twenty school librari- 
ans in Chicago, July 2-4. The standards, 
being prepared by Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas as chairman of a joint subcommit- 
tee of the Postwar Planning Committee of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People and its School Libraries Sec- 
tion, have been thoroughly revised in ac- 
cordance with the discussion. (See also page 
313.) 


Council of National Library Asso- 
clations 


AT THE JUNE 22 MEETING of the Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations, Milton 
E. Lord was elected president and Wyllis 
E. Wright secretary. Carl Vitz, as A.L.A. 
President, and Mr. Lord are the A.L.A. 
delegates to the council with Keyes D. Met- 
calf serving as an alternate delegate. 

A campaign for books for libraries in 
war areas was officially approved at the 
meeting. Mr. Lord is the A.L.A. repre- 
sentative on the book campaign committee. 


Board of Education Meeting 
THE A.L.A. Board of Education for Li- 


brarianship met at Headquarters on July 
25-27. Subjects discussed were questions 
concerned with postwar conditions, educa- 
tion for librarianship in other countries, and 


recruiting. Those attending the meeting 


were Donald Coney, University of Texas 
Library, Austin; Harriet Dorothea Mac- 
Pherson, Smith College Library, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Mrs. Alice Brooks Mooney, 
Drexel Institute School of Library Science, 





NEWS 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel. 
phia; Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh; and Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint 
Reference Library, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago. 


Finance Committee Members 

Ropert A. MILLER, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, has been appointed chairman, 
and Georgie G. McAfee, Public Library, 
Lima, Ohio, has been appointed a member, 
of the Finance Committee by the Executive 
Board. Leon Carnovsky, on the committee 
last year, is the third member. 


Government Mailings 

Tue A.L.A. has reecived information 
that Public Law No. 364, 78th Congress, 
Second Session, which became effective 
July 1 


agencies to pay postage charges on free doc- 


, compels government bureaus and 
uments mailed to individuals and institu- 
tions except when they are sent by the 
Superintendent of Documents. It also for- 
bids them to mail any package in excess 
of four pounds under the penalty privilege, 
except when mailed by the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

This new law will have a serious effect 
on the free distribution of government pub- 
lications to all libraries, except depositories 
which are exempt. It is likely to mean dras- 
tic curtailment or elimination of department 
and bureau free mailing lists in which I- 
braries figure so prominently. 

The Federal Relations and Public Docu- 
ments Committees and the Joint Committee 
on Government Publications were repre 
sented at an informal meeting in Wash- 
ington on August 4 attended by the 
Superintendent of Documents, representa 
tives of O.W.I., and others. As soon as 
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a new chairman is appointed (the chairman 
having resigned), the Federal Relations 
Committee will study the situation and may 
call on the libraries of the country for some 


kind of action. 


A.L.A. NEWS 


A.L.A. Representatives 


On 


June 


14 


a 


tw 


conference 


‘ 


on how 
women may share in postwar policy-making 
was held at the White House. 
Herbert, librarian of the Public Library of 


Clara W. 


the District of Columbia and an A.L.A. 
Executive Board member, attended the con- 
ference as a representative of the A.L.A. 


PRESIDENT WARREN was the banquet 


speaker at the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association meeting in Spokane, Wash., in 


June. 


Keyes D. Metcalf represented the A.L.A. 
at a meeting of the advisory committee to 
the Science, Education, and Art Division 


of the Department of State. 


“Indicates closed meeting. 


Wednesday 
October 11 


Thursday 
October 12 


Friday 
October 13 


Saturday 
October 14 


Sunday 
October 15 





A.L.A. Surve 


y 


JoHN Apams Lowe, Public Library, 


Rochester, N.Y., and Tommie Dora Bark- 


half of the A.L.A. 


Tentative Schedule of 
A.L.A. Council and Executive Board Meetings 


Morning 10:00-12:00 


*Children and Young 


People, Div. of Libraries 


for, Bd. of Directors 


*Executive Board 


COUNCIL 
(Ballroom) 


COUNCIL 
(Ballroom) 


*Public libraries 
division group 


Afternoon 2: 


*Children and Young 
for, Bd. of Directors 


*Executive Board 


COUNCIL 
(Ballroom) 


*Executive Board 





October 12-14, 1944, Drake Hotel, Chicago 


People, Div. of Libraries 





Evening 8:00 


*Postwar Planning 
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er, Emory University Library School, Em- 
ory University, Ga., have made a survey of 
the public library in Charlotte, N.C., on be- 

















THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Nutrition Month 


Tue War Foop ADMINISTRATION has 
designated September as Nutrition Month. 
The nationwide program is to be carried 
out by local nutrition committees made up 
of volunteer citizens in almost five thousand 
communities who have undertaken the edu- 
cational job involved in “Making America 
strong by making Americans stronger.” 

It has been suggested to the local com- 
mittees that they get in touch with the li- 
braries in their areas to work out with them 
ways in which libraries can cooperate with 
their programs. Copies of a poster urging 
proper eating were sent directly to libraries 
from the Office of War Information. With 
the cooperation of the Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education, a 
bookmark has been prepared which lists the 
seven basic food groups needed for good 
health. Limited numbers of this bookmark 
have been supplied to all the larger libraries 
for distribution during September. 

In addition to distributing the bookmark 
and displaying the poster, libraries can as- 
sist in promoting the national nutrition pro- 
gram in their own communities in the fol- 
lowing various ways, as well as in others: 


a. Establish liaison with state and local nu- 
trition committees where there has been no 
previous contact. 

b. Make bulletin boards available for no- 
tice of nutrition activities, meetings, food 
demonstrations, radio broadcasts, etc. 

c. Set apart a corner in the library where 
books, pamphlets, and magazines on the sub- 
ject of nutrition may be found. Feature new 
and timely books on nutrition as they are 
published. 

d. Provide meeting room for nutrition com- 
mittee meetings and for meetings open to the 


public, if space is available. 

e. In cooperation with the local nutrition 
committee, provide prominent space in the 
library for a nutrition exhibit. 

f. Keep the Basic 7 food chart on display 
near the lending desk and in the place where 
the nutrition book collection is located. 

g. Include new leaflets on food and nutri- 
tion (available free on request from appropri- 
ate regional offices of distribution, War Food 
Administration) in any printed or mimeo- 
graphed book list issued by the library. Local 
nutrition committees will cooperate in this by 
keeping the librarian informed about current 
materials. 

h. Librarians and their assistants can help 
their reading public by acting as a source for 
information on the campaign activities of the 
local nutrition committees. 


Birthday of Chinese Republic 


On Ocroser 10 the birthday of the 
Chinese Republic will be celebrated 
throughout the United States. The thirty- 
third anniversary of the founding of the 
republic will be observed with especial in- 
terest this year by the American people. 
Further information and materials to be 
used in connection with the celebration may 
be secured from United China Relief, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19. 


American School of the Air 


Tue War Department’s Morale Service 
Division, Army Service Forces, through the 
cooperation of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, will broadcast the science and 
geography programs of C.B.S.’s “The 
American School of the Air” to millions of 
servicemen and women stationed all over 
the world, beginning this fall. It is also 
planned to broadcast a number of the 
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“School of the Air’ music and literature 
programs in addition to the science and 
geography ones. 

In addition to its new soldier audience, 
the series is now heard regularly in Can- 
ada, Alaska, and Hawaii. During the past 
year it was broadcast regularly by shortwave 
to Latin America by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


U.S. Cultural Relations Program 
The Cultural-Cooperation Program, 
1938-43 is a report of the part the govern- 
ment has played in promoting our cultural 
relations with other countries. Of the five 
methods of promoting goodwill toward the 
United States, two of them are built largely 
around books and libraries. Among the 
programs mentioned are the three libraries 
in Latin America administered by the 
A.L.A., the assistance given the National 
Library of Peru after its destruction by 
fire, the O.W.I. outpost libraries, and the 
A.L.A. Books for Latin America Pro- 
ject. Librarians interested in the pamphlet 
may secure it from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for fifteen cents. 


National Go-to-School Drive 


To GET AND KEEP the nation’s boys and 
girls of high school age in high school until 
they complete their courses, either in full- 
time or in well-planned school work pro- 
grams, a national drive is being sponsored 
by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor and the U.S. Office of 
Education, in cooperation with the Office of 
War Information and with the endorsement 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

This drive, with the slogan “Get Set for 
Tomorrow, Go to School Now,” is ad- 
dressed to American youth and their par- 
ents. 

High school enrolment has dropped one 


million during the war. There is great 


danger that a still greater number than 
before will fail to return to school this fall. 

Libraries can assist in keeping young peo- 
ple in school by giving prominence to the 
advantages of continuing school education. 
A handbook of suggestions for community 
Go-to-School campaign committees is avail- 
able on request from the U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation or from the Children’s Bureau. 


State Association Meetings 


THE FOLLOWING state associations have 
scheduled meetings for the fall and early 
winter at the places and times indicated. 


Arkansas Library Association, Little Rock, 
Nov. 13-14 

California Library Association, Los An- 
geles, October 19-21 

Colorado Library Association, Greeley, Oc- 
tober 5. 

Connecticut Library Association, Stamford, 
Oct. 27 

Indiana Library Association and Indiana 
Library Trustees Association, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 19-21 

Kansas Library Association, Topeka, Oct. 


19-21 
Maine Library Association, Waterville, 
Sept. 28-29 


Michigan Library Association, Grand Rap- 
ids, Oct. 25-28 

Minnesota Library Association, St. Paul, 
Oct. 5-7 

Mississippi Library Association, Jackson, 
Oct. 19-20 

Missouri Library Association, Kansas City, 
Nov. 1-3 

New York Library Association, Rochester, 
Sept. 15-17 

Pennsylvania Library Association, Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 18-19 

Rhode Island School Library Association, 
Providence, Oct. 27 

South Dakota Library Association, Water- 
town, Sept. 8 

Utah Library Association, Salt Lake City, 
Nov. 3 

West Virginia Library Association, Clarks- 
burg, Oct. 6-7 

Wisconsin Library Association, Milwaukee, 


Oct. 5-7 














THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Our Professional Organizations 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I have just finished reading Jean Black’s 
article in the June issue of the 4.L.4. Bulle- 
tin, and I think it one of the best and most 
provocative library articles to appear in re- 
cent years. Miss Black has done a magnifi- 
cent job in focusing attention on some of the 
major weaknesses of the A.L.A. That A.L.A. 
is aware of the problems is shown by its 
recent appointment of a committee headed 
by Marian Manley to investigate the “local” 
aspects and possibilities of the Association. I 
know that under Miss Manley’s leadership 
the committee will come forth with worth- 
while suggestions, for there are few librarians 
who manifest a broader horizon than she. 

But there is one very discouraging library 
problem that cannot wait for any committee 
action. It is the lackadaisical attitude of 
many of our professional organizations. This 
state of affairs is particularly glaring among 
state library associations. Many of them are 
practically nonexistent; at least, I see little, 
if any, evidence of their activities. To be 
sure the war has caused a modification and 
some retrenchment of plans, but in too many 
cases it has reached the point of serving as a 
“convenient” excuse for remaining in a shell. 
The challenge and opportunity to plan a 
realistic course of action for the days to come 
are golden. 

Miss Black pleads for A.L.A. to do some- 
thing for its members-at-large. I urge A.L.A. 
to take the initiative—and to take it now—to 
bring life to the state library associations 
which are the close professional link to us all. 
The A.L.A. Bulletin has carried excellent 
articles on the problems that face librarians 
today, many of which will become greater 
with the peace, and so have other journals. 
None of us can say that we have been un- 
informed about the state of affairs. But 
words are not enough. We need action! I 
urge A.L.A. to exhort state library associa- 
tions to rise to the times, to cease their in- 


ternal quibblings, to come out from their 
hibernations, and to join together in con- 
certed library action and plans for the post- 
war world. 

We have been talking about professional 
standing for years. Now is the time for 
librarians to show their mettle and to prove 
their worth. Librarians not only can help to 
bring about a durable peace, but they can go 
a long way towards maintaining it. Let's 
cast aside pride and party lines. Let’s all 
unite in a common aim to make the library 
profession serve the people and serve them 
well. A.L.A. should lend its strength and 
resources to bring about cooperation and ac- 
tion among our state library associations. 
A.L.A. should foster local, state, and regional 
library meetings. A.L.A. should provide 
down-to-earth postwar library plans. If 
A.L.A. will do this, not only will it bring 
us out of our lethargy and mold us into a 
team, but, and what is more important, the 
library profession of which we are all an in- 
tegral part, be we from Pennsylvania, Ari- 
zona, or Maine, will achieve what is so much 
desired; viz., strong, unified, and active state 
library associations and recognition among our 
fellow men. 

WitiiaM J. Haas 
Philadelphia 


Junior Colleges 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I was much interested in Mildred L. 
Batchelder’s article, “Children and Youth in 
Demobilization and Readjustment,” in the 
May issue of the 4.L.d. Bulletin. I noted 
especially her recommendation, as No. 15 of 
her checklist items, that librarians should “be 
informed about plans for initiation or exten- 
sion of junior college program.” 

The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges has a considerable number of leaflets, 
reprints, and other publications. dealing with 
various phases of the junior college move- 
ment, including a recent statement by Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt and recommendations of our 
national Committee on Postwar Plans for 
Junior Colleges. We should be glad to send 
copies of these, without cost, to any librarians 
who request them. 

WaLter C. EE ts, Executive Secretary 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
Washington, D.C. 


From a Member in Service 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I have just received my copy of the April 
issue of the 4.L.A4. Bulletin. . 

It really is a treat to receive this literature 
when you are overseas, as it is the only means 
of keeping in contact with the profession and 
what is being done. The manifesto, “De- 
mobilization and the Library,” I thought was 
very interesting, timely, and comprehensive. 
My only thought on the matter is the hope 
that the Association and the profession will 
avail itself of the experiences and ideas of the 
oficers and men who have been overseas and 
who I believe can make some significant con- 
tributions to the success of this program. 
The article “Learning without a Teacher’”’ 
contains an idea which will be widely in use 
after the war and through such a program, 
the library profession can do much to fulfil its 
pledge in the manifesto. 

My sincere good wishes and appreciation 
for the good work the Association is doing. 

Pvt. Harry BITNER 


About Public Relations 


TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 


It was a pleasure to read your “open letter” 
in the current Bulletin and I am taking ad- 
vantage of your invitation to express an opin- 
ion on one or two of the ideas it suggests. As 
a preface, I might say that at recent library 
meetings many people here in Louisiana have 
expressed the thought that perhaps A.L.A.’s 
greatest opportunities for constructive work 
should be in the field of public relations but 
that unfortunately much had thus far re- 
mained undone. It is good to know that the 
matter is largely one of finance, and I for 
one would like to make a strenuous plea for 
the adequate provision of a public relations 
department second to none. We all realize 
that many librarians and libraries are today 


questioning what the national association can 
“do for them,” and I feel that your depart- 
ment is in the position to provide at least one 
of the most important answers. 

First, don’t you feel that public relations 
at the national level can create a better con- 
ception both of librarians and of the profes- 
sion? Surely all of us feel that this is a job 
that needs doing, and since it is an educational 
matter concerned with similar factors every- 
where, I believe that it could and should be 
done by A.L.A. While some good work has 
been accomplished through the magazines, 
much more could be done. (And probably 
would, if you had the money!) To my mind, 
for example, a tremendous volume of news 
about authors and books could be given a 
“library” slant in newspapers and periodicals. 

When a famous judge or minister advises 
that newly married couples should read books 
to learn to live together (as an A.P. news 
story featured this spring), that could be 
followed up with references to “what books” 
and perhaps to the general question of using 
libraries. This is just a single, perhaps trivial 
example of what I mean, but I am sure you 
agree that with time, staff, and money at your 
disposal a great deal of “news” could be 
directed into library channels. And from 
many, perhaps unrelated news items, a larger 
conception of library service will gradually 
seep into the public consciousness and keep 
us before our potential patrons. 

Second, there is a quantity of newspaper 
and radio publicity which public libraries do 
—often ineffectively—which could be handled 
on the national level. We here in New 
Orleans normally have two radio programs 
and two newspaper columns to write each 
week—a tremendous task for an institution 
of our limited staff and budget. My idea 
is to have much of this done at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, possibly financed through the sub- 
scription of participating libraries. This 
material might be prepared and mimeo- 
graphed at Headquarters and mailed to the 
individual libraries for use as they see fit 
rather than mailed by A.L.A. to newspapers 
and radio stations throughout the country. 
After all, we have established the lines of 
communication with the proper local people, 
and a news article from a local public library 
will usually receive greater attention than 
one sent out from your office in Chicago. 
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I hope this letter and the others which your 
article will certainly provoke will serve the 
purpose of enabling you to have the whole 
public relations policy of the Association re- 
viewed and enlarged. The time is now, par- 
ticularly since we ourselves must be ready for 
those postwar adjustments we are telling our 
patrons about! I think you have a tremen- 
dous responsibility, and I hope you will be 
enabled to give it—and us—the best the Asso- 
ciation can afford. 


GeorcE Kinc LoGAn 

Acting Librarian 

New Orleans Public Library 
New Orleans 


Not for Moderns 


TO THE EDITORS: 

The twentieth century has given us simple, 
colorful, and functional architecture and 
decoration of every type—whether it be for 
the home, business, or pleasure. Must library 
buildings continue to reflect the nineteenth 
century? Is this the fault of local govern- 
ment, library boards, or the librarian? 

In reading accounts of postwar planning for 
libraries, I have found little or no mention 
of reconditioning present plants, yet there is 
a large field for making over old library build- 
ings, many of which are obsolete, over- 
crowded, and decorated in 1890 style. 

We all know how the modern department 
store decorates its premises to attract people. 
Libraries can also adopt this mode of modern- 
izing their interiors so that the public will 
want to come in and browse or select books 
in delightful surroundings. The old-style— 
dark and gloomy woodwork, ineffective light- 
ing, molasses-colored paint (because it doesn’t 
show the dirt)—has turned many away. 

We should paint the dark useful oak and 
walls with soft,: light-reflecting, yet practical 
colors; or, for many small libraries, the use 
of wallpaper might brighten badly cut-up 
buildings. Must we continue to use old fur- 
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niture because it lasts? Various library sup- 
ply houses have had (and will have again) 
modern adaptations of period styles, metal 
furniture, or modern. 
Is there too little money in the budget to 
keep libraries properly lighted? Too many of 
our public must enter dark cave-like rooms, 
and an assistant must dash in and put on the 
lights for the patron. 
With regard to overcrowded buildings, 
many librarians feel they cannot throw away 
any book for which money has been paid, so 
they no longer have room to house the collec- 
tion adequately. A wise revision will allow 
“dead” items to be discarded to make suff- 
cient space for books. Here again the idea of 
regional storehouses for little-used books, 
which every library in an area duplicates, will 
solve the problem. 
In planning for the postwar period, include 
a refurbishing of your building. 
(Mrs.) Constance C. CoLiins 
Assistant Librarian 
Free Public Library 

Verona, N.J. 


Postwar Library Building 


TO THE EDITOR: 
The A.C.R.L. Subcommittee on Buildings 


and Architecture believes that the time is 
now right for coordinating information for 
the colleges and universities that are planning 
postwar libraries. 

Our first step is to find out which colleges 
and universities are expecting to build after 
the war is over. I would appreciate it if the 
librarians of such colleges and universities 
would write me immediately as to their inten- 
tions. 

The course of the war suggests that now 
is the time to get busy on library plans. 

RateH FE. E_tswortH, Chairman 

A.C.R.L. Subcommittee on 

Buildings and Architecture 

State University of Iowa Libraries 
Iowa City 
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TWO NEW AUGUST TITLES 











SUBJECT HEADINGS IN PHYSICS LIBRARY PLANNING 
Melvin J. Voigt Louis R. Wilson 





A carefully compiled catalogers’ tool providing Not a plan for libraries but summarizes such 
reliable, up-to-date headings which will be planning for libraries as has been engaged _ 
welcomed by those who want to locate such in by the A.L.A. and its various boards ani 
materials for research and study. Many def- committees, and by affiliated or related orgamill 
nitions and numerous explanations guide the izatior Makes no attempt to evaluate thapm 
worker in applying the headings properly slaaning. Points out areas if whi 
Specific titles are often cited to illustrate the 4°.) 5 can: Pecan Rema seg a gh it seems 
kind of books which certain headings cover ee ee ne ee inaugurated or 
Many cross-references. Conforms as a whole —* Pete ee ee libraries 
with the new L.C. general list, with any in te United states and Canada. Acute, im 
deviations from it indicated. The compiler -iSive, vigorous, 4 working memorandum 

was formerly of the University of Michigan is No. 4 in the Planning for Libraries Serjes 
Libraries but is now research librarian for of wh the first was Post-War Standards for 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis Public Libraries 


Planographed $ 3.25 Paper. $1.5 





OTHER PRACTICAL EVERYDAY HELPS 


WORK WITH CHILDREN IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES (Power Practical. ( lers the book col- 
lection, planning, equipment, circulation, reference, readir g ince, ad ents’ problems, 

loth, $3 

THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY (Moshier, LeFevre)—Ba n practical experience. Covers 
organization, administration, service. Especially valuable in present shortas f trained library 
workers. 

INTRODUCTION TO CATALOGING AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF. BOOKS 2D EDITION, 
(Mann)—Thorough revision. For supervisors and ad1 trators, as Vv he makers of 
card catalogs loth, $3.25 

SIMPLE LIBRARY CAT ALOG ANG 3d Edition (Akers ncise, lucid mar One critic-user 

omments lifh | DI ve on ‘ E € i A I aQr\ 


Cloth, $2.25 


INTRODUCTION TO REFERENC E WORK (Hutchins)—RBasic principles. s ble discussions of 


the day-to-day situat intered: by reference v ers. For students, librarians, and 
teachers Cloth, $3.50 


REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1941-1943 (Winchell )—Third rmal supplement to Mudge’s stands 


ard work. Describes about important works, Em, f ntific and technical works, 
but literature, bi rral h Vy. al 1 the arts are rf I lat c ndex t three supple- 
ments $1.50 

ai sce cieninimiatadind ee 








Special Vocational Title 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE LIFE OF THE NATION (Rossell)—An interpretation of library work 





appeal ing to your peopie, to parents surveying vocatior to vocational! UNSt rs Interesting 
yet factual, it shor i be on the vocations shelves of every, yes, every public, school, and college 
library. If the standards of library service are to be maintained and in proved, the very best 
young people possible must be attracted to the profession ‘loth, $1.50 
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